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FOREWORD 



This module Is one of a series of 127 perlbMance-based teacher 
education (PBTEj learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
Ies_si<ilri^mp6tencies ol vocational teachers, the competencies 
upon wnTpjgjese modules are based were' identified and verified* 
through research as being important to successfuf vocational 
teaching at both'the secondary and postsecondary, levels of in- 
struction, the modules are suitable for jhe^toparaiioniDf teachers 
and oth er occupational trainers inVll occupational areas: 

Each module provides learning experierices'that integrate theory 
and i_ application; each culminates with criterion-referenced as- 
s^sm ©nt of th ejeach er's (instructor's, jrajner £j Performance of 
the specified competency. The materials predesigned for use by j 
teacjhers-in-trainihg working individually or in groups under the 
direction and with the assistance PHeacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in 
tjie_ teach er_cpm^etencies_ being deveioped and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures befdre using 
these materials. " " - 

- _ .3 _ ■_ _/_ * • 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility- for 
PJannLni and conducting performance-base d tra ining _pr_og_rams 

-Jo r preservi ce an d i n s ervi ee^eWiei^-as-wetl as businesS-mdus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests. The materials are intended .for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary institu- 
tions, local education agencies, and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occrt- 

. pational trainers. - • - • 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Categories A - J are products 
pLa sustainecl research ani^ 

.Center's Program for 'ProfessipnaU Development for Vocational 
Education; Many individuals, institutions, and agencies participat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions to the 
systematic dey elppm ent. testing, revisibn.^and rej in ement of th ese 
very sign if i_can_t_ training, materials. Calvin J. Cotreii directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the curriculum development 
effort from 1S71 - 1972. Curtis R. Finch provided Jeadership-foV 
the program from 1972 -__1 974, Over Leac_h_^ prp: 
vided input in development of initial versions of ihe' modules; over 
2,000 teachers and*300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement. v ' 



Early versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Cemtler in croperafa 

ties at Oregon State University and at (he University of Missouri - 
Columbia^ Preliminary testing of the materials was conducted at 
• Oregbrv State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Fpllpwlncj_pj:eiimi_nary testing* major revision of ail materials was 
performed by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the material^ 
_ Pf Jhe_voca_tjonai teaj:h 
ington State College; Colorack^S^ 

lege/. Michigan; Florida State University; Holland College, P.Evl.. . 
Cjhada^Okla^bmaState University; Rutgers University, New Jer* 
sey; State University Cpitege at Buffator New" York r Temple 
University, Pennsylvania; University of Arizona , s University of 
Michigan-^linf; University of Minnesota-Twin -Cities; University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln; University of Northern Colorado; Univer- 
sity of ^itts^urgh. Penrisylvariia; LUnwersjty of Tennessee r Uni- 
versity ofYermont; andjJtah State University. 



»■ The first published edition of the modules JOund widespread use 
nationwide arid in many o^er cquri tries of the wdrld User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of tirh§, ' 
c al led f pr_ the b©dating_ of thelcpiterrt, _re^u_rces t and illustrations 
ofthe original rraterials, Furthermore, three new categories (K-M) 
have been addeVjjjp-tfie series, covering the a^eas of serving 
students with special^Bxceptiprial needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
eiucatjpjL ThLS_a^ 

the original modules and those of the new categories? " ' 

'Recognition is extended*to the following individuals for their roles ; 
in the revision of theprigirial materials^ Lois G. Harrington, Cath- 
erine C. King^Fitch and ^ Asspcjv 
ates t for. revision of content ^and.resources; Qheryi M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications; and Barbara , 
Shea for art work. /Special recognition is extended to Gedrge W„ 
Smith i jr. , Art Director at AAV1M, for supervision of the module 
production process^ * * 

4 Robert E. Taylor * 

Exeajtive_Direc_tp_r__ fc y 

• . the NationatCenter for Research in 

; Vocational Education ; 





THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH IN VI 



EDUCATION 



TMF Ohio STATt tJNTVERSlTV 
1960 KENNY ROAD • COUUMBUS. OHIO 43?K) 



The National Centfir for Research in Vocational Bducation's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations Jo solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression; The National Center 
fulfills its missien by: ; 

• Generating knowledge through research, 

'• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 
_ # _^r ov 'd ,n 9 ^^r^^^lOtP^^B^yp^ownQ and poljcy 

inslaliing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. « 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FORJ/OCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

University of Georgia 

1 20 Driftmier Engineering Center 

Athens, G A 30602 



_ The American .Association, for .Voc^tionaiJn^injctic^ Materials 

(AAYllvtyis a rionprofitnational institiae^. T~_ _ _ : _ 

_ The .institute, is a cooperative effort ^ot universities, colleges .and 
divistonsjtfJtoMtto^ 

and Canada to |*o_vi(te to ~ 
. ..Direction is. given_by__a represenMiveJrc^_eacri of the.states; 
provinces and ter ritories. A AVIM also works closely with teacher_ 
- organizations , government agendesand Industry 
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INTRODUCTION 



Assigning gradesjb students is probably iheLepst 
popular task that vocatipnal teachers are required to 
perform. JHowever, this act has tremendous impact 
upon students in terms of how they feel about them- 
selves and how employers feel about them as po- % 
tential employees. 

Grading students is <a crucial part of your; job as 
an Instructor. It Is an activity that consumes a, great 
deal of tircje and energy. While there are continued 
balls for abolishing grading, it is still very much with 
us* and has- important functions in education. _ ? r 

, The evaluations and judgments of vocational 
; teachers should do more than'simplyplace students . 
" in convenient categories. They can provide a valid 
basis for important decisions by the students them- 
selves and by others in our technological society. 



If you have a well-thought-out basis for grading, 
you will need to spend less time on grading and will 
have greater confidence in the grades you assign. 
Using educationally -sound methods of evaluating 
students and accurate procedures for reqord keep- 
ing and cbmpumtidh l wNljals° help you to make 
grading a less time-consuming task. Aod.it will help 
you ensure that the ^grades you do assign will ac- 
ourately reflect students' abilities and efforts in your 
class. * . • . . 



Students will be more willing, to work -within the 
grading system if it is Uhderst|»ldable and. justifi- , 
able. They are more likely to accept your judgments 
itjfte process is an open one and is' clearly fair and 
equitable; % ° ,C 

In addition, valid grades.can provide students with 
valuable information about their progress and 
achievement. Your competence in student grading 
can thus make an important contribution to the 
teaching/learning process, ; . ™ 

this module is designed to help you to develop a 
a basis for assigning grades to students and to devise 
efficient procedures for arriving at grades. It de- 
scribes a variety of evaluative and computational 
techniques and wilLgfve you skill in employing these, 
techniques \n order to assess several aspects of 
students' occupational performance. 

NOJE:'The approach to grading presentea in this 
module focuses on grading in conventional voca- 
tional-technical program structures. Determining 
.grades in programs that are not bas^d on time limits 
or grading periods (e.g., competency-based educa- 
tion,^ CBE, programs) requires a stfmewhaf differ- 
ent approach. This skill is covered in Module K-3, 
^Organize Ybur Class and L$b to Install CBE. : ; 





ABOUT THIS MODULI 



Objectives 

Terminal Objective: Jn an actual teaching situation, de- 
termine student grades. Your performance will be -as- 
sessed by your resource person, using the Teacher Per- 
formance Assessment Form, pp. 35-36 (teaming Ex- 
perience III). • / . 

Enabling Objectives: 

• 1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the functions of grades and the tradi* 
tional systems of grading {teaming Experience I). 
2. Given case studies describing how vocational teach- 
ers determined student grades, critique the perfor- 
mance of those teachers [teaming Experience II). 

Prerequisites 

In order to complete this module, you must have compe- 
tent^ in estab^ student performance criteria: j[ you 
do not already have this com petehcyrmeet with your 
resource person to determine what method you will use 
to gain this skill. One option Is to complete thp informa- 
tion and practice activities in the following moduje:" 
• Establish Student Performance. Criteria, Module 
DM 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the njodule Jojlpws, Check with your re- 
source person (1) to determine the availability and the lo- 
catiqnof these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
m your occupational [specialty; and (3) to get assistance 
in setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary Your resource person may also be 
contacted if_you have any difficulty with directions or In 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience 1 

Optional 

Reference: Beilanca, James A. Grading. Washing- 
■ tori, .DC: is&tional Education Association^ 977. 
A vocational teacher in your occupational specialty v 
experience jh c^tirmihihg student grades. with whom 
you can consult. 

Learning Experience 11 

No outside resources 
* * - — . < - 
Learning Experience III 

fcequfced ' . <? • 

^Actual teacMriM situation* \r\ which you- can deter- 
mine student grades. . 
Aresoarce person to assess your competency jn de- 
termining student gracies. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of 'each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center^ PBTE Modules onthe inside Jrack covet For more 
[ri<(epjri information on how to use the rtSxIUIes \n_ teacher/ 
trainer education programs, yoctmay wish to refer to three 

related documents: . ; 

. • * — 

— — . _ - — - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..,«_... 

' The Student Guide ro t tfsfng Perfomiance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials Is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservlce teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

^e_Rasource Person Guide to Using Perf^ance-Based 
Teacher Education Meforfais cMjye resource 
persons to guide and assist fcreservice and inservtae teachers 
and occupational trainers in me developmedtotprofessional . 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
y also includes lists of all the module competencies, as weft as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. . 

TTi e Guide to the Implementation, of Performance-Bated 
Teacher Education is designed to hefp those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 

tion.questions, possib(e_30lut^ons to problems, and alte rnative 

courses of action. - i 




Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



Optional 
Activity 
2 



Optional 
Actfe/lty 
3 



After completing' the required reading, demonstrate knowledge* of the func- 
tions of grades and the traditional systems of grading. 




You will-be reading the Information sheet, ^Grading Students, pp. 6-20. 




Ybu m^y wish to read- the following sqpplementary reference: Bellanca 
Grading. 




Ybu may wish to consult with a teacher In your occup^ional [specialty who is 
experienced in determining grades to discuss the methods he/she uses. 




You wiH be demonstrating knowledge of the functions bf grades and the tra- 
ditional systems of grading by completing the Self-Chiick, ppf0^i] 




p^oHharfc _\J You Will b e evaluating your competency by comparing your completed Self- 
reeaoacK f Cneck wjtn , ne Mode , Answers, pp. 25-26. 
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in most leaching sitaations, , grading is an established, part .of the teacher's 
responsibilities and one for which every teacher must be prepared. For irifor- 
ffiatton. 'ab^tji9hy JfadeS are_Used_ and the different system traditionally 
used to determine student grades, read the following information sheet. 
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Perhaps you hav$ always thought of grades as an 
inevitable part of instruction and have never consid- 
ered why they are important or useful. As a student, 
you may have thought of grades only as something 
to anticipate or to dread, depending on your owrj 
innate abilities and the amount of studying you did 
for a particular course. 

* - s v 

# As a teacher or prospective teacher, you may view 
tfte giving of graaes as Just a time-consuming task 
that's part of your j >b. Grader do have a vital and 
' active role In the instructional process", however, and 
they have many basic functions. 

They are useful in making placement designs 
arid in administering, an instructional program; Grades 
are used as a basis for promoting students, select? 
•HQ students for special programs, pi acing therji in ; 
advanced or remedial classes, and grouping stu- 
dents who have similar interests, amorfg other things. 

Grades have* a guidance function. Students and 
counselors can- refer to grade reports in deciding 
K whether students are interested in or prepared for a 
given career. Grades are a good starting place for 
helping studer^ their strengths Ari^weak- 

rresses and for planning an instructional program to 
develop students' abilities. 

Grades can also provide motivation,for students 
to learn. Some educators feel that Sra^^ 
be used for motivation. They feel that this encour- 
ages students to work for rewards rather than for 
knowledge. Others/ee[ that an emphasis on grades 
crates so much l anxiety _ an^frustratton thatjt im- 
pai r s student learnirg. Grades-can be overempha- 
sized, but when properly used, they can serve. as a 
positive "rnotiyattngL factor by keeping jstudents aware 
pf their progress and rewarding them for this prog- 
ress. 




Keeping students appraised of tfieir progress on 
a regular basis 'is another function of grades. Stu- 
dents need to know wherrthey are successful, be- 
cause success has'a positive^influence on student 
growth. Likewise, students need to know when thev 
are doing something wrong so they will not continue 
to practice incbrrect procedures. Grades, if awaited 
on a continual basis, can help studerits kepp aware 
of their achievement dr lack of achievement. 

__Bepyes informing acnievemerit, 
grades communicate information to outside audi- 
ences. They tell parents, employers, and others 
whether a student is meeting the objectives of a pro- 
gram. 

in essence, grades are meant to translate perfor- 
mance into symbols understood by the people to 
whom they are reported. 
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__There are two categories of grades that are of 
t _ concern to most vocational instructors: (1) grades 
r\that the teacher gives the student during a marking 
- period and (2) grades that the teacher reports to 

outside audiences every six to nino week£ or at the 

end of £ quarter or semester. ^ 



While the first category of grades may vary quite 
widely among, teachers arid among schools, the 
second category of grades is usually LUjliformjvithin 
and among most institutions. There may be modifi- 
cations, such as pluses and minuses or decjmaMn- 
tervals, but the basic system is usually an A, B, C, 
D, F or a numerically equivalent 4, 3, 2, 1 , 0 system. 



Grading Systems 



Grades represent judgments that a teacher makes 
about students' achievement of the performance 
-objectives and specific criteria within a course. A 
grading system is a way of arriving at and reporting 
those judgments so that they are meaningful to oth- 
ers. You should not select a grading system arbi- 
trarily, but should consult adr™ 
employers, and students to determine what type of 
grade reports they need: 



Open and complete communication with §tIF" 
dents is crucial if grades' are to provide feedback 
and motivate students to learn. Students need to 
know what performance objectives they are respon- 
sible for and how their performance will be con- 
verted into grades. They need to know when they 
.will be graded and, what influence each -individual 
grade will have Vn' their final grade. Students will 
consider their grades fair and reasonable only to the 
e^enUhaUhe^understahd precisely how their grades 
$re determined: 

Input from other instructors in selecting abrad- 
ing system is essential if sequenced or related vo- 
cational-technical courses are taught. cooperatively 
by more than one instructor. Jf student grades are 
based on evaluations from different teachers? a uni- 
form grading system should be adopted to avoid 
contradijSon, confusion, and misunderstanding on 
the part of both students and teachers. 



Your grading system should be compatible and 
. consistent with that of the institution so that the eval- 
uations students jeceive_during_a grading. perM .can_ 
be easily converted to final grades and recorded on 
the official report form used by the school or college. 

However, the two systems need not be identical. 
In fact, ,you may want to use a combination of sev- 
eral grading systems, rather than a single system. 
For instance,* you might want tp use written com- 



'Your occupational advisory committee should 
also be consulted to get their recomrriendations 
*conceming how students will be graded: Members 
of the committee are knowledgeable about the rel- 
ative importance of performance criteria ig terms of 
actual jo6 skills. They may have suggestions about 
the types of grades that would be most helpful in 
informing employers of student achievement. 

Moreover, your school or college has its own 
grading policies, and ymi need to' be familiar with 
these when selecting toe system you will use in your 
own class. Does your institution require letter grades? 
Do you have -to-give-written -final examinatipns?-When 
are grade reporting periods? What types of student • 
evaluations may be used to determine student 



merits or skilH^pbrts to supplement the institution^ 
required grade reports. Although your system must 
conform to institutional policy there are several types 
of grading systems that are compatible with the tra- 
ditional A, B, C, D, F or 4, 3, 2, 1 , 0 reporting system: 

Traditional Marks 

, Traditional marks are commonly used to grade 
tests, quizzes, and written work. They can also be 
used to grade laboratory work and out-of-school 
performance. However, it is crucial that you estab- 
lish arid follow clear criteria when assigning tra- 
ditional grades. 

The school oj college will usually issue guidelines 
describing thk type of work each grade represents. 
Fbr % example: 

A = Excellent work— Student's work is of the 
highest quality in the class. All wort< is com- 
. pleted on time and in a superior fashion. The 
student does work beyond that which~is-re-- 
quired for the class. 

B = Very good work— Student's work is generally 
completed op time. The work is very accept- 
able but is not as thorc jgh or precise as >4- 
levelwork. Most : of the work assigned in the 
course is completed: 

6 = Average work — Some of the work is com- 
pleted on time and some 4 of the work is late. 
The quality of the completed work is accept- 
. able but does not exceed fair standards of ex- 

eel I ericerTh estud e rit otten does n ot-complete - 

all the work assigned. 
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D = Pbbr work— VVbrk is hot gompleled oh sched- 
ule. The guality of ^work is bareiy acceptable. 

, Much of the work is not completed; 

* 

F = Failure— Work is unacceptable and often not 
completed. 

In some cases, percentage ranges may be used 
instead of letter. graces to denote different stan- 
dards of performance: 

* • 90% to 1 00% = Excellent work 

• 80% to 89% = Very good work 

• 70% to 79% = Average work 

• 60% to 69% = Poor work 

• Below 60% = Failure • ^ ... 

__ __._*_ _._ _._ ______ ._ ..__ ____.. 

If percentages are used instead of Jetter grades, they 
should correspond to any percentages established 
by the school or college. 

Many limes, teachers want to indicate progress to 
students more precisely than traditional letter grades 
permit, beca use consi derable variation- may exist 
wjthin a grade or percentage category. This. can be 
done by adding pluses and minUTOS to letter grades 
or by dividing up percentage categories: For ex- 
ample: 7 

A + (98% to 1 00%) Exceptional work 

A (94fo to 97%) ^Superior work 

A - (90% to 93%); = Excellent work 

B + (87% to 89%) = Very good work 

B (84% to $6%) = Gbbd work 

And so on. 

If letter grades heed to be converted to percen- 
tages or vice versa, a uniform conversion scale 
should be used for this purpose, and students 
should be informed of how such conversions are 
made. 

* Satisfactory— Unsatisfactory 

N For individual pieces of work, both in the class and 
in the laboratory, you may need to determine simply- 
whether the student's performance does or does not 
meet a certain minimal standard. In this case, you 
should explain to students, before they attempt a 
given task, what characteristics of performance dis- 
tinguish satisfactory (S) from unsatisfact y (U) work: 

Far Instance, a _horticjjlture_ teacher mjght specify 
that satisfactory performance in asexual propaga- 
tion consists of rooting 8 out of 10 cuttings, within 
one month, Students who do not root 80 percent of 
their cuttings within one month would, therefore, re- 
ce ive an u nsatisfaetory rating. 

-S/U grades are most appropriate when it is not 
useful or possible to^separ^ 
mance into more than two distinct categories: Take, 



for ^ampje^the _measuriiig^of a roof rafter. It must 
be measured and cut p/operly to be used in a build- 
ing. If it is cut tod short, awarding it a grade of 0 or 
P.wiM hot rhake it acceptable^ Or, cpnsider evaluat- 
ing students' attitudes toward customers; it is diffi- 
cult enough to judge whether attitudes are satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory, let alone 'to divide them into 
five separate categories (A through F). 

The S/U systenVcan-also be used with mastery or 
competencyrbased learning: Mastery learning re- 
fers to a situation in which students must continue 
to study and practice until* they reach a minimum 
level of competency Usually this level is compa- 
rable to what is acceptable in an actual job situat ion. 

For certain skills, the level of mastery required for 
satisfactory performance is excellence rather than 
just minimal acceptability For example, a student's 
performance in setting the timing of a car engine fe 
satisfactory/only if the timing is perfect, or within very 
close tolerances. A pilot must land the aircraft safely 
every time , not j ust 70 percent of the time; a crash 
is jUst hot acceptable. In these csases, an S can be 
given only for excellence. 




;< Unfortunately, some instructors, use the S/U sys : 
tern to Laypjd I grading students con^ 
ever, since it is'often eventually necessary to con- 
vert S/U grades to traditidhal letter grades, criteria 
should be developed so that one set of grades can 
be converted 'to another, if only occasional work is 
graded S/U and if the criterion for receiving at S is 
mastery performance, then Ss might be converted 
to As, and Us to Fs.„ 

If S/U is used frequently, you will need to consider 
many factors when converting these grades to grades 
of A, B, C, D, and F. You may need to consider riot 
only the fact that work was completed satisfactorily, 

...bjut.aisjojhe.diff 

work completed. You may also need to consider the 
relative importance of each task; completed and the 
quality of the student's performance. Points could be 
assigned to such S/U work to simplify its being con- 
verted to tradjtional grades. 

Pass— Fail _„ 

Generally, pass/fail is a grading system used by 
the institution as a whole rather than by Individual 
teachers. It is much like the S/U system, except that 
students may elect to receive either a P/F grade or ; 
a traditidnal_ letter grade in courses (e.g., physical 
education) that the school offers on a P/F basis. Cri- 
teria for the pass/fail performance may be the same 
as those for satisfactory/unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance, or pass may be givqn tor all work of D and 
above, as in the traditional grading system. 

Written Evaluations 

While few schools have a formal grade report that 
provides for extensive written comments, there is no 
reason that you cannot use written comments as a 
supplement to the normal grade report. 

Many teachers contend that a primary purpose of 
grading should t be the transmission of information. 
They feel that traditional grades transmit very little 
-information-because-^they-do-not- explain-the stu- 
dent's grade in terms of performance. 

If you feel this way, usin§ written comments will 
allowyqu to explain why the student received a par- 
ticular grade and how the grade should be inter- 
preted. If the grade report -form does not include 
space for written comments, you can attach a sepa- 
rate written evaluatipn to the grade report. 

Although written comments require a consider- 
able amount of teacher time, they are very helpful 
and worthwhile to students and others interested in 



st_L/dent_ achievement because they are specific and 
detailed; A student who receives a S bri a welding 
project, for example, may not know why the grade 
was a B instead of an A Parents may want to know 
what their child needs to do to improve; Employers 
will want to know which welding techniques the stu- 
dent attempted and what a B means in terms of the 
student's job skills. Employers may also be inter- 
ested in knowing how well the student works with 
others, follows and give directions;' cares for equip- 
ment, and so on. 

Written comments such as the following are a good 
wiy for you to inform students, parents; employers, 
and others of how welj the student performs and how 
the student'! performance can be improved. 

"Geriks welding is very acceptable. He is careful and 
neat. However, he works slowly and would probably not' 
be able to do production welding; He also has difficulty 
welding overhead and is not .able to weld satisfactorily 
with a DC reverse polarity electrode; Gene's welding of 
I ight-gauge l metals is improving arid will-s ooti be Up to 
industry standards; He needs to continue working on 
heat control. , . 

- Written cqmm^ express your appraisal of 

the student's performance; they should be specific 
enough .to reflect the student's accomplishments, yet. 
broad enough to offer a general assessment of the 
student's state of development; 

Comments must also be sufficiently factual and 
Wei I • doc u men ted > that th ey a re rig! subject to mte- 
inferpretat[on. Since student records, reports, and 
other information are being opened to more and more* 
audiences, you should be aware of current state and 
federal legislation that regulates the type of infor- 
mation that may be placed'in student files. 

Skill Reports 

Skill reports are checklists of competencies or ob- 
jectives that are used td_ evaluate student pierfor- 
mance. They are more specific than the letter grades 
on typical grade re ports because performance in 
laboratory skills is "reported separately from other 
types of performance, such as attitudes, work hab- 
its, and cooperativeness: Sample 1 is an example 
of a skill report. 

Skill reports can be attached to the school's offi- 
cial grade report to clarify or supplement the re- 
quired grading system. A skill report form, properly _ 
filled out and signed by the vocational teacher, can 
be of great value to prospective employers. 



SAMPLE 

LAB ACHIEVEMENT REPORT 



Name 



teacher 



Rating 




\ - 




Grading Period 








1 


- 
2 


,3 


/ 


CD 
O) 

co 

fe- 
ci) 


> OS 

® JJ 
m < 


,-f-f- 

O <n 

-Q > 
<< 


O) 

— CO — 


'& J 
CD < 


Above 
Average 


— 


(D 

JUL 

O J- 


Skill • 


Abovi 
Avera 


_ _ *'j 




















Shampoo and Rinse 


X 






X 






X 






Finger. Waves 




X 






X 




X 






Skip Waves 




X 




x~ 






X 






jHair Cutting 






X 




X 






X 




Hair Styling 




X 






X 




X 




0 



SOURCE: Ray M: Jacobs, "What Did Ybu Do in School Today? Umm . . . Nuttin.* AVA Journal. 47 (May 1972): 45. 



Self-Evaluation 



As a part _qf the grading system^^ou might aslc successfully After students have given themselves 



students to grade themselves; teachers who have 
used a self-evaluation approach to grading have 
found that certain prerequisites are necessary for it 
to be successful. 

First, students must understand that they are to 
evaluate their own performance in an objective, ac- 
curate manner. Serond. studentsjn learn to rec- 
ognize various levels of achievement. You can pro- 
vide students, with mbdels_OL examples of various 
levels of performance (A, B t C, D, F, br satisfactory 
ar\d unsatisfactory) to use in self-evaluation. / 

For example, ^mu automotive mechanics, teacher 
could show students a valve that has been ground 
correctly and give them specifications and measure- 
ments to use iff rating their own performance. 

Or. the teacher could provide score sheelS that 
itemize each element of the required performance. 
^Sample 2 is an example of such a score sheet. It 
illustrates the type of oyectjy^ 
need in order to evaluate their own performance 



a grade, they should be asked to expfain why they 
evaluated their performance as they did. 




SAMPLE 2 

SCORE SHEET 



Sawhorse Evaluation Score Sheet 



Name: 



Date: 



Points 



Allowed 



Earned 



1; Correct dimension — 22 points 

a. Height at one end of beam 

b. Height at opposite end of beajjn * v 

c. Spread of legs at one end, width 

d. Spread of legs at opposite end, width 

e. Length of beam \ 

f. . Beam extension beyond leg at one end 

.g. Beam extension beyond leg ^opposite end - ; 

2. Correct leg angles — 30 points 

a. 90 degree angle betweep beam and table top at 
* brie end -■' 

b. 90 degree angle between beam and table fop at 
opposite end ' - 

c. Equal spread of legs at one end (equal amount 
from i centejjinep . " 

d. Equal spread of legs at opposite end %: 

e. All four legs oh floor " ** * 

f. Correct level on the. bottom! of all four legs 

3. Joint preparation, correct angles and, fit-up— 28 
.points. 

a. - Leg in beam, leg i * 

b. -Leg ir\beam, Iegj2 " 
Leg fn beam, leg 3 
Leg in*beanvleg 4' 

Outside^brace at one end - * * 

Outside brace at opposite end- 
Inside brace at one end • 
Inside brace at opposite end * ' 



4 c. 
d. 
e. 

h 

i. Screws properly countersunk , 

4. Finishing the sawhorse — 20 points 

a. Paint job- < 

b. Completion o.f sawhorse within time scheduled 

c. Accurate bill of. material ori completed project 



4 
4 
4 

4 

"2 
2 
2 



re 



* 
4 

4 



4 
4 
4 

4 

; 2 
2 
2 

K 
4 

10 
6 
4 



• 



v 



Points Earned 



11 



14 



General appearance (minus points for each 

infraction) ... . "■ 

a. : Cracked, split, orchipped boards -2 

b: Excess wood Adhesive — 1 

c. Contact joint without adhesive ? t -5 

3. Wood grairr running the wrong direction " -4 

e. 'Screw and nail placement improper -3 

Minus Penalty Points 



total Points Earned 



Contract Grading v 

Contract grading allows a student to make a con- 
tract with you for a particular scdpe of work and to 
receive a predetermined ^rade_after meeting the 
terms of the contract. Contract grading is most ef- 
fective if you explain how *he system works arid then 
give the student two or three we$ks to decide on a 
contract. While two or three weej?f may seem a bit 
long, it is craciqf I that students understand the sytem 
thoroughly before making a commitment. 

Several types of contract grading are used, each 
dffej ring more LPf Jess fre^om to the student ant^de- 
manding 'different degrees of maturity and respon- 
sibility. One type of coqtracf lists the minimum re- 
quirements that must be jiietbS Lstudents to revive 
a 6 or a C. Students who contract foraS are then 
allowed to select (from a jist of possible ^ assign- 
ments) the addiiohaf assighmehts they wish to dp. 
Students may propose to complete special assign- 
ments to receive aa,4. 

. Contracts are cumulative in that work that re- 
ceives a low grade must be complete satisfa 
before the student s can receive higher-level, grades. 
Additionally, all jvork is graded S or If any worlds 
judged to be unsatisfactory, the student is told why 
it is unsatisfactory and allowed to revise it until it is 
acceptable. ; 

If you use this type of contract grading, you must 
be careful that contracts are not simply quantity-ori- 
ented , bbt qu ality-driented_ as we I L That Js^students 
should not receive a 8 simply by doing more of the 
same calibre work than students who contract for a 
C 

Another type of contract gradjhaLriyplves student 
proposals. It jjives students complete freedom to 
do wHatever they choose in order to receive their 
final grade. As the instructor, you ask students to 
write dotfh what they plan to do for the grading pe- 



riod. Then you review fcach student's proposal ar.d 
decide whether it is a^eptable^ This type of jsm- 
tractjradlniis and informal and very appro- 

priate for postsecondsiry students. Most high school 
students, however, are notable to plan a scope of 
work without guidance from the teacher , - 

A thii^ty£e^fj»ntnact grading involves variable 
grade contracts. These are contracts that specify 
a scope of work but allow Students to decide how 
n^chlweigllt each type of work wiU l£haye in deter- 
mining their final grade. Students are free to assign 
more weight to their strong areas (e.g M class re- 
ports) than to_their weaM 
najionsj in rantracting for their final grade. Since the 
teacher sets a minimum and maxirriurri percentage 
for each category of worki the_ student must dem- 
onstrate at least minimal performance in each area. 

> Variable contracts allow you to assess student 
performance on either a traditiojiaijA, B, G, D, F) or 
a competency (SIM) basis. Variable /contracts may 
be incorporated in to the S/Ujjradlng system by 
letting students redo unacceptable work" antll/a~ 
satisfactory level of performance is attained. 
Samples 3 and 14 - JLre fxamptes of vaH^ 
tragts^for determinlrig laboratory and related 
classroom grades. : t 

Ybu should realize that ; contract 
more time_ than many other sra^ing systems be- 
cause each students grade is determined differently 
according to his/her individual contract. Contract 
grading alspaakes more time^if you allow students 
to redo work until they are satisfied with their per- 
formance. However! contract grading is highly moti- 
vating to many sjudents and giyes them opportunity 
to develop self-discipline and personal responsibil- 
ity , 



•7 



12 



IS 




SAMPLE 3 

LABORATORY VARIABLE-GRADE CONTRACT 

.c : ■ " 

% ------ 

Instructions: Select the percentage value you wish each of the following activities 
> to count for your quarter laboratory grade. You may choosojny value within the 
indicated limits, providing the total for all items equals 1 00% _*iter the percentage 
value you select in the blank ts the left of each item. Complete both bopies and 
return them to the instructor. This contract is final and may./iot be renegotiated 
^ during the quarter 

% Desired Experiences to Be Evaluated 

% 30%^60% Complete and accurate records of schoolJaboratory 

- andi?n-the-job^experiehces irUh^ecbrdJx^lMDrovidea 



10%- 40% Laboratory work habits as shown on the»Co-op Stu- 
dent Evaluation Form competed by the instructor 
10%-30% Laboratory performance tests; 5-10 will be given dur- 
ing the quarter 

0%^lS%_Hqme Improvement Projects as approved by the in- 
fractor at the beginning of the quarter arid evalua' ,d by the in- 
structor before the final week 



Signature of Student Date Signature of Instructor Date 



* SOORCE: Richard Gostafaon. Montgomery County Joint Vocational School,- Clayton. Qhio; 
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1 SAMPLE 4 X ' ' - ^ 



RELATED CLASS VARIAB LE GRADE C ONTRACT 



Instructions: Select the percentage»value you wish each of the following activities 
to cbufit for your qSarter related class grade^ You may choose any value within the 
indicated limits, providing the totalfpr all items equals 1 00%. Enter the percentage 
value ypuselect In the blank to the left of each item. Complete both copies and 
return them to the instructor. This contract is final and may not be renegotiated 
V during the quarter. : _ * 

% Desired Experience to Be Evaluated 
- ; °/ n 30%^6O% .Annpura^d and unannounced quizzes over material 
cu rrently being stu died . \ s 



.% 5%-20% Complete and accurate class notes kept in Tobse-Iear 
% notebook provided - . ^ . 

% 5%-i5% .Oral andvvritteh reports on articles in apprized maga- 
zines dealing with horticulture; two will be compieted*during the 
quarter • ' • 

.% 0%r1_5% Written report on a subject of special interest within the 
field of horticulture ' • 

.% 5%-20% Written Final Examination" 

fk ' 6%-20% Relevant "class participation an& behavior consistent with 
meeting the goals of the program t - ci 



Signature of Student Date Signature of Instructor * Date 

SOURdE: Richard Gostafson. Montgomery County Joint \focatlonai School. Clayton. Ohio. 

ft ~ ■ • • 

t t , % ■ . • • 

Grade Conversion ^Jl 



With increased use of performance objectives as formance (e.g., at least average) or bpth (e.g., at 

a basis for rating - Student acWe^enU itjs often ' least average on seven out of nine objectives), 
necessary to convert the performance ratings 8 stu- q-^ a minimal levenoTj^rforr^ 

deatrecelyes during a marking period ib grades that identified, grades m|£ beasslgned by determining 
conform to the school's official, reporting system. r fer astudenfs performance exceeds or falls be- 

One method of c6nverting student performance to low that lefal. ; , _ t 

grades is to use tAe_course objed^ . ' sometimes the criteria for successful perfpr- 

performahce checklist. Vbu could then assign mance ar e n ot g|| dually \m&j\Bfti. toe crltlcaf 

passing grades to students who demonstrate a mln- ■ Qfomefitoolthe performance can be identified, sat- 

imum acceptable ifevel of competence and higher j S f act0ry grades can be assigned on the t?asis of 

grades to students whos^performance i& better than hefting the Critical critejla Ato^average grades 

minimal. 1 - ; can be issignedPhJhe basis of meetinj the criticjAI 

Sample 5 is a checklist based on performance ob- criteria plus demonstrating skill in some of the less' 

jectives from a unit of instruction on applying for a ^critical elements of performance, 

job. Satisfactory or passihg^grades may be defined ' p Qr examp | e| if the most important element of tak- 

either in terms of the number of objectives com- ... a denta | impression is to obtain an impression 
pleted (e.g., seven out of nine) or the*quallty of per- 
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SAMPLE 5 , 

PERFORMANCE CHECKLIST 



v > 



r 



5 



in applying for a Job r the student: 

1 . developed a list of entry re- 

_ quiremen ts Jtffjlnjp^^.^.^ 

2. contacted three sources of job 
information 

3. developed a r6sum6 for a job 
application . P. . . . . . * 

4. wrote a letter of application Tbr 
a job 

t 5. filled but.aJSb application fbrrrf 
completely, accurately, and 
neatly 4 ............... ^ 

During a simulated jobj/tervlew, 

the sti^dent: r •__ 

6. wasaressed and groomed v 
neatly. i. : , . : 



7. was poised and aler 



8. explained Jlis/ her quali- 
fications for the position . . 

9. asked for information about 
benefits and advancement . 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



UNSATISFACTORY 



2 $ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
On 

□ □ ' 



[ 



SATISFACTORY 



□ □□ 

□ □ □■ 

□ '□ □ 



□ 


□ • • 


□ O □ 


□ 




B □ □■ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 




□ □ H 



r 



'that has a clear, accurate ^ definition^ then you might 
award passing grades ta all students who take clear, 
accurateimpressions. Above-average grades might 
be : .assigned _^_sjudent^/whd also accomplish the 
task quickly and efficiently - * 

Certain types of student performance can be eas- 
ily graded because fhp quality of the performance 



is directly related to a quantity, typing performance, 
for instance, can be rated in teems of the nymber o1 t 
words and errors typed._ Sample 6 Liirustrates lio 
taping performance can be converted to qualitative 
ratings or grades. 
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SAMPLE 6 



1 



GRADE CONVERSION TABLE ; 



tetter Grade 

A * : 

B 
C 
D 



^Third Semester typing 

dross Words per Minute 

(5 minutes) 

66 * 
61-65 
56-60 
51-55 



Maximum .Errors. 

• 3 

3 • ' 
3 • - 

•1 3 



' The minimum acceptable level of performance"for a 5 T niinute test of straight typing 
-is 51 words per minute with no more than -3 eTOrs^3todents-whoJypejaster4han— - 
Ahe minimum level receive proportionately higher grades. 4 



- ' 4 V 
EvenMrvhen the Criteria for successful perfor- 
mance are hot quantitative, ratings can be ex- 
pressed in terms of a number or amount, and a table 
can bQ developed for converting numbers to grades. 
Fbunstahce, iyhe evajuations^fpr a course consist 
of ten performanfce rating sheets having ten items 
each, eac^ item could be valued at cwie jSpint. Grades 
could be based 6n the total number of points earned 
but of a possible 100. * 

Typically, the objectives of a vocational-technical 
course cannot all be equated Jn the same wa^ 
Student laboratory experiences may be evaluated 
by process qr product checklists. Related classroom 



instruction jnay be ^v^luated by written tests, Ori- 
9 the-]b^ performance may be evaluated by written 
• reports from on-the-job instructors. If student grades 
are based on differ ent types of eyaluatiohs, you can- 
assign points to eslch type of performance and de- 
velop a table to convert overall points to grades. 

Sample 7 is an example of how total points earned 
in a^ur^cah 

Notice that a student's final grade reflects each type 
of performance for the course (examinations, quizzes, 
laboratory work L studint leadirship, am occupa- 
tional experience).. 




SAMPLE? i. 

GRADE BASED ON TOTAL POINTS 



Type of Evaluation 




Written E^arris (2 exams @ 150 points each) , ^ 300 

Quizzes (5 quizzes*®. 20 pdints each) . ' 100 

Laboratory WbrR {15*observatioris @ 20 points each) . 300 
Student Leadership (5 observations @ 20 points each) . 1 66 

Occupational Experience (10 observations @ 20 points each) - 200 

t '* Total Points Possible 1000 



— * 

Points 


Grade 


900-1600 


A 


800- 899 


a 


700- 799 


* c 


600- 699 


0 


0- 599 


F 



Points can fee weighted sol that they j-fflectthe 
value or importance of -each type of performance. 
For instance, in certain courses, laboratory perfor- 
mance may be more important thari Written examF* 
nations on/elated classroom instruction. If this is the 
case, points for each type of performance can be 
multiplied. by different weights, as shown in sample 
8, so that Jabdratory pei^rmance ppjnts are more 
valuable than points earned on classroom exami- 
nation^ " 

Notice that in the method shown in sample 7, lab- 
oratory, performance and performance ^dn written 
exams contribute equally to a studeptfe final grades- 
each contributes 300 but of a possible 1000 points, 
or 30 percent of the grada In the Weighted point 
example, jsjiown j_ln sample 8, however, laboratory 
rarformance comprises 60 percent (1 20 out of 200 
weighted pbirits), whilej^arhiriatfons comprise drily * 
1 5 percent (30 out of 200 weighted jDolntsi, of the 
student's final grade, even though the total number 
of points for each type of evaluation is the same 'iri 
both examples. _ 

The influence, J?r > weijht J of each type ofpejfdN 
mance on a studenj's grade will depend on which 
'types of student performance you consider most im- 
portant. For exariipJe, if the main objective of a unit 
of instruction is to tune an automobile engine, a writ- 



teri examinatibri would probably have less influenfce 
on the students grade in the unit than the student's 
performance in doing a tune-up. 

One widely krib^ri rrtethbd of assigning grades to 
students is that of grading on a cuiv?^Ttiis rtieth^ 
distributes Student grades on the basis of a. form 
known as the normal curve (bericei its name). The 
perforrriarice of any one student in a diss [^com- 
pared with that of the others students^ not with pre- 
viously (lefined criteria orstandards. In other words, 
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SAMPLE 8 

i. '- * 

c , _ 

GRADE BAS^D ON WEIGHTE D POINTS 



- ' Weighted 

Type of Evaluation * Points Weight Point* . * 

Written Exams (2 exams @ 150 points each) 300 x 10 r = 30 
Quizzes (5 quizzes @ 20 points each) ' 100 x 20 = 20 

Laboratory Work 300 x .40 = -120 - 

(15 observations'® 20 points each) 
Student Leadership * 100 x .10 = "10 

(5 obser ations @ 20 points each) „ 

dccupaJlonai Experience 200 x .10 = _2D_ • 

(10 observations @ 20 points each) . li 

Ibtal Weighted Points Possible 200' 



Points Grade 

180-200 A * 
160^179 B 
140-149 C ; 
120-139 D 
0-119 F 



ERIC 



students are in competition with eac*i other for gradea, 
and there will always be_a_Br^etemiined percent- 
age of A, B, Q, D, and F grades in every class. 

jt is assumed in this method jhat the students in 
the class are typical of all students (i.e., a "normal 
distribution") and that the teacher* tests and other 
measures are so well designed that Ihey wlfl yield a 
well-distributed range" bf Scores. Both these as- 
sumptions are probably false/ 

A very simple and bisfc method of imputing 
grades on a ^urye^is to take the total points, (or 
weighted points) earned l>y eacSi student in Hie diss 
and arrange the scores ifi drderfrbm highest to > JOT: 
est. TTilna^lfneach onea letter grade 'relative to 
the student's class standing. 

For example, in a drafting class with 30 students, 
the grade distribution would be as*follows: 



c 



Relative " 

Class 
Standing ' 

Top 10% 
Next 25% 
Next 45% 
Next 15% 
Bottom 5% 



Number 
of Students 

3 
7 

14 " 

4 

2 
30 



Letter 
Grade 

A~ 

B 

C 

D 

F 



There are a number of serious deficiencies in this 
systejniof jjrading^ irLaddition to^ the' questionable 
assumptions already mentioned. For example, even 
if the whole class is very competent, some failing 
and very low grades are still given Jf the entire class 
is working at a low level of accomplishment, three 
students will still get As. 

This 0 kind of grading gives the prospective em- 
ploydr (and the student) little or nojnformation about 
students' occupational skills. Grading on a curve has 
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little justification jri vocational-technical courses Jtis 
de'scjibed here because it \s_ widely used I in large 
university classes and.thus may seem attractive to 
instructors who may want io apply it in their own pro- 
grams, ; 



Recording Grades 



The method of recording student grades 4hat is 
most effici ent jvj[L depend on ihe gradi ng sy stem s 
you use. The method you cfiSose should be well or- 
ganized, clear, and convenient to use. You need' to 
be able to refer qUickly-arid e|si]y to M9 given stu- 
dent's grades and tqjjnderstand f xactly what you 
(neant by notations made at an earlier point, in the 
grading^eriod:-Yourrecording-systeni"should"maRd 
it easy for you Lt£ review— and ^ e^ain^hqw you 
arrived at each grade. Ybur jsystem of recording 
grades should als.o be in accordant with any poli- 
cies your school or college may haveu 



Physically, a grade recording system can take a 
variety of for/iis. Index cards? a Ibbse-leaf notebook, 
arid the traditional grade book are options. Scmejtf 
the forms shown in samples 1 to 8 can be adapted 
'for record keeping by providing spade for inserting 
the students grades arid your comments. SJample^ 
'_ is a partial example of how the weighted point sys- 
£? terrr lrrsample Sxouiitbe^apted^orrecordr^p- 
ing. This kind«of form could be reproduced in a loose- 
leaf notebook, with brie or more pages for e^ch stu- 
dent. ' > 
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SAMPLE 9 

GRADE RECORDING FORMy 



Written exams @ 1 50 points each 
bate Topic 

1. — -- - 

2. 



Points 



Quizes (a: 20 points eacfv c 

Date topic 

1: ~ — 

2. . 

— Ni 

3. 

4: : 

5. . . 



Points 



Lab work @> 20 
Date 

1. 

2. . 

3. ^ 

4. ' 

'5.' 

6. ' 

7. • — — 7- 

8 - 

9.' 

10. 

11. 

12. . 

13. ^ 

14. . 

15. : 



per observation 
Activity 



Points 



Name . 



Class/Period . 



Weighted 
Weight Points 



x .10 =. 
x .10 =: 



- Comments "~\ 



x .20 
x .20 
x\20 
X .20 
x .20 



X .40 =. 

x .40 =: 

x .40 _= . 

X .40 =. 

x .40 =. 

x .40 =. 

x .40 = 

x .40 =. 

x .40 =. 

x .40 =. 

x .40 =. 

x *40 =: 

x .40 =. 

"x .40 =. 

x :40 =: 



/ 



Total 




^ Optional — 
^ Activity 



For information bh altematiye^idSf^JJ^.^u may wjsh to read the following 
supplementary reference: Bellanca, Grading. This book describes and com- 
pares alternative forms of evaluation, including normative, criterion-refer- 
enced, and self : evaluative. A variety of examples and sample forms are also 
provided. * 



Optional 
\ W Activity 




You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a vo- 
cational teacher in your occupationakspecialty who is experienced in deter? 
mining student grades to discuss the methods he/she uses. 

Specifically, you could discuss such topics as the following: 

• the kinds of evaluation, data the teacher uses in making decisions about 
grades (e.g., laboratory skill tests, written repprts, examinations, service 

• activities, and class participation) * , ; 

• The grading systems the teacher uses 

• The teacher's method of recording and reporting grades (e.g.\ forms used, 
record-keeping system used) 

• The report forms and grading system the school requires 




The followinp items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Grading Students, pp. 6-20. Each of the five items requires a 
short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure 
you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . Assume that you are leaching in an institution that uses the following grading and reporting policies: 

Grades shall be issued each nine weeks by all instructors on the forms provided by the school./ All grades 
will become part of the student's permanent record. A comprehensive examination shalf be administered 
Jn each_coarse_at the end of each grading period. The following grading system shall be used to assign 
student grades: ■ . 

P = Excellent work; clearly superior performance 

B = Good wo.tx; better than average 

c C = Average work; acceptable * 

D Below average work; barely acceptable 

F = Work not acceptable J *■ 

I = Incomplete; work must be competed before a final grade is given 
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GRADE REPORT 



• 


GRADING PERIOD 


SUBJECT 


1 


'2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


* \ 












































- *r 













Enter the Maple of a vocational-technical course that you teach or will teach in a blank subject space bri 
the card. * ; 

Based on thg school policy presented on the previous page, which of the following types of grading systems 
could you use ^determine students' final grades for your course, and how would you use each system? 

a. Traditional grades . 

'* i % " - ' ■ 

b:; S/U grades * ; : 9 , ; rr • 

r 

* * . * ' 

* '. \ 

* * .. _ * ~* 

c. P/F grades ^ _ * 

, * ■ .. . 1 ' • 

d. 'Wrjtten evaluations 



f, Seif-evaluation * i v 



g. Contract grading 



2; If you were an Instructor in a school that required that students be evaluated on their work habits at the 
end of each grading period, which type(s) of grading system would you use to evaluate student work 
habits? Why? 



v 3. Why is a point system .helpful iri'^eterrriihirig student grades? 
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4. Cntkjue the ^ grading system is adequate as long as the teacher abides by it 

; and students understand and accept it." | 



5: How can S/U grades be converted to traditional grades?^ 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model an- 
swers given below Your, responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. a. TVaditional grades— The school's grading 

policy specifics that students receive tradi- 
tidnal' grades on their official report form. 
Therefore, traditional grades would be useful 
in evaluating student's performance during the 
grading period. 

b. S/U grades— These are not permitted on the 
official report form. However, there is no rea- 
son that you cannot use S/U grades to evalu- 
ate students' dally performance arid then con- 
vert them to traditional A, B, CfD, F grades at 
the end of the grading period. ■ 

c. P/F grades — These are hot provided for within 
school policy. Since the P/F system is typically 
Used on a schoolwide basis, it would npt be 
appropriate to use in determining students' fi- 
nal grades. 

d. Written evaluations— Although school policy 
does not provide for detailed written com- 
ments, it does not prohibit you from attaching 
supplemental information to the students' re- 
port forms. j 

e. Skill repbrts^Ljke written comments, skill 
reports could be attached to the report forms 
as supplemental information about the stu- 
dents' achievement. 

f Self-evaluatidh— Lf you gave students ex- 
amples or models of A, B, C t D, F work tc fol- 
low in evaluating their own performance, you 
could use self-evaluation as a basis for deter- 
mining student grades. < 

g. Contract grading — You could use contracts 
io determine student grades provided I thatthe 
grades specified in the contracts conform to 
those specified by school policy. 

2. Evaluation of students' general work habits could 
probably best be done by using written evalua- 
tions. Written comments would* allow you to de-, 
scribe specific student behaviors and to indicate 
how students' work habits could be improved. 

If general work habits were broken down into a 
list of criteria, such as promptness, dependability, 
efficiency, neatness, and safety precautions, a 
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checklist like the one shown on p. 
used to fate students' work habits. 

Traditional grades could also be used to evaluate 
students' work habits. However, unless specific 
criteria were determined for each level JA, B, C, 
D, F) of performance, it would be very difficult to 
evaluate students' work habits using traditional 
letter (grades. 
3. A point system is helpful in determining sLUdent 
grades because it allows the values of different 
types of ratihgsjp be compared. For example, if 

* laboratory performance tests are worth £00 points 
and written exams are worth IQO'MhtsJabora- 
tory performance t_ests_are more important tharr 
written exams in determining student grades. 

Furthermore, the nump^of points for each type 
of performance can be compared to the total 
points. For example, if laboratory performance 
tests comprise 200 points out o^a possible 1000 
points, they count as 20 percent of a student's 
grade in the course. 

4: It is true that it is crucial thatstudents understand- 
hbjv their jrades are determined: However, grades^ 
are important not only to students, burto admin- " 
istrators, other teachers, ahd_empld£ers s as-well?. 
Your grading system r^ust therefore be under- 
standable to all who wilj need to interpr et stu- 
dents' grades. 
" Employers use grades as a basis Lor e^luating 
student achievement. You may wish to ask advi- 
sory committee members for suggestion^ and 
recommendations concerning what type of jrad- 
ing system would provide employers with the type 
of information they need. 

The grading system that you use musf be con- 
: sistent with your institution's grading policy. If your 

* course is part of a group of sequenced or related 
courses that are offered cooperatively, then your 
system should be part of a common, uniform, 
grading system. 

5 A satisfactory rating indicates only that a stu- 
dent's performance is at least above a certain.cutoff 
point. It does npt distinguish a student who is jUst 
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barely above that cutoff point from one who is far 
above it. To convert S/U grades to traditional 
grades, you should first establish the criteria nec- 
essary for mihimum acceptable performance and 
then rank students according jo how far above or 
below that cutoff point their performance falls. 



ror some types of performance, the only level that 
js acceptable is a superior performance, so that 
ah S grating would be equivalent to ah A. For other 
types of performance, an S nrmy3?_©qujya|ent to 
a C or D, whichever is the minimum passing grade. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same 
major points as the model answers, If you missed siome points or have questions about any additional * 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet, Grading Students, pp. 8-20, or check with 
your resource person if necessary 1 • 

' . \ , L - 

■ S ' - \ , \ 

\ • . '. 
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v Learning Experience It 

OVERVIEW 



♦ __f L ^ 

Given .case studies describing how vocational teachers determined stu- 
dent grades, critique the performance* of those teachers. 



You will be reading the Case Studies, pp. 28-30, and critiquing the perfor- 
mance of the teachers described. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mancejrii_ 

wJth the Model eritiques, ppJi--32- 



'Adtivity 




The following case studies Jtescnbe teachers determined 

student grades in their vocational courses. Each^case study is followed by 
questions related to the teacher's performance. Read each case study and 
critique in writing the performance of the teacher described, Using the 
questions as a guide. 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1: 



Since he was hew at Blue Valley Technical Cen- 
ter, Jim McFadden wasn't sure what kind of grading 
system the school used.JHe stopped by to see Mr. 
Stoll, the Director of instruction, who sent him to Mark 
Wright, an instructor in the T & I Department. "You 
two Will want to get together anyway, because you'll 
be team teaching with Mark next term" Mr. Stoll said. 



Mark arid Jimfabt together to review the school's 
griding system . ['Here's how I do jt^Mark explained 
as he took out b box full of index cards with stu- 
dents' names and grades on them. "See, here's a 
card from last ten^i." Mark showed Jim the following 
card: 



John Wayner 






Written Exam (40 pts.) 


65% 




Blueprint Quizzes (10 pts. ea.) 


8 6 7 • 




Class Participation 


Good 




Drawing Assignments (5) 


B — B T A A- B+ 




Project Piari 


S+ 








Project Work 


Contract completed 4/6 










Work flabits (10-item rating) 


Needs improvement on 3 






Final Grade B+ . 







"Now hereS a student who's hot really outstand- 
ing—just barely ^passed I the final exam^Bu| he did 
about the best project i've ever seen; He'll do fine 
on trpe job, and that's what counts. When you meet 
the advisory committee, ^oujl f|nd out why I put a 
lot more emphasis on what students can do— pian 
a job, get it in on time, do it right, things like that — 
than on what they know on an exam." 

"Exactly how did you decide to give this student a 
S + V Jim asked after-Mark put the card away. 

"WfeMhe school has its own grading scale. A is 
excellent, 0 is good, C is average, 0 is just barely 



passing, and F is failing " Mark .explained; "John 
Wiayner is not what I'd call an exceifent student — 
but he r s well above average." 

"Thanks a lot, Mark. You've been a lot of help," Jim 
said as he went backjo.hjs offlpe.... 



How adequate do you think Mark Wright's grading 
system is? What aspects of ft doyou like? How would 
you improve it? Do you feel th^t the grade he as- 
signed to John Wayner o was fair? Explain r your 
artSwers. 



Case Study 2: ^ 

'" Lis Waite was sitting in his office reviewing his* 
le9son plan when Lisa Todd dropped by to discuss 
her exam grade with hint. 

- "Mr. Vfeite, I got a C- on the last exam, and J was 6 
wondering if ihere£ still a chance for me to get a 0 
in horticulture" 

Les took out his grade book and looked |t Lisa's 
grades. "Looks like you're having trouble with the 
exams, Lisa." 



"Wfell. L Mr^Vteite; I've been so busy with my job at 
the greenhouse'that I haven't studied as much as I 
should. 1 got a CT- "on the first exam, and I was hop- 
ing to do better on this one, but fgot a C- on it, 
too." ; V . m ■/ 

Les did some arithmetic on a note pad. Then he 
showed Lisa the grading system below: 



Exams (3 @ 100 pts.) 

Lab Assignments {5 @ 20 pts.) 

Grade Scale 



180-200 
160-179 
140-153 
120-139 
Below 120 



A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



X 



) 



Weighted 
Weight Points 

300 .50 v .150 
100 .50 _§0 
„• Total 200 • 



r 
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"Vbur exSms only count half of your grade; Right 
now you've got, a 70 average on them. But, you've 
gotten 20s on all 3 lab assignments. Even if you get 
a C on the last exam, Lisa, you'll still get a B jn the 
course, because you'll have ah A In half of It to bal- 
aricetfhe C iri the other half" 

Lisa breathed a sigh of relief. 41 ! wasn't sure just 
what your grading. system was. At jeast I'll get a 8. 
it's .really important to me because I'm hoping to work 
at Sprout^ full-time after I graduate, and Miss Green 
said she'd like to see my grade report from this class" 

^Thal ^ won't ^be_ aLP^Wem^ Lisa^ Just go down to 
the school office after the term ends, and they'll make 



y'vu a copy of your grade report; Vbu might even be 
lucky and get an A in the course," Mr. V&ite said. | 

"Gee, thanks, Mr. \Afeute. Thanks a lot!" 

Mr, VWaite went back to His lesson plans. 

How well did Mr. Walts perform In establishing a 
grading system for the course? Vltoat ttojyou think 
of his method of determining student gra^s?JWmi 
suggestions would you offer him for Improvement? 




Compare your written critiques of the teachers' performance with the model 

critiques given below Your, responses need not ex^ 

responses; however, you should have covered the sane major points; 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

Mr. \Afright'sgradiii5 system is good in several re- 
specjs. He has included a wide variety of measures 
In determining students' final grades, and he has used 
a number of grading systems (e.tj., letter grades, S/ 
U, skiN ratings, and contracts); He provided students 
with regular, frequent appraisals of- their work. He 
considered the input of his advisory committee in 
weighting grades, and his system conforms to school 
grading policy in addition, his method of recording 
grades is neat and well organized. 

Nevertheless, there are several major problems 
with his_grad|na ^slem-The main problem is that, 
although he^as sampled a variety of performance 
measures, there is no way of* knowing exactly how 
much influence each dne h^s qn the student^ final 

"grade. For example, if Jofinfe 'class partid^ibn" had 
been .average or poor, would this have made a dif- 
ference in his grade? And just hQSv-did [Mr. Wright 

'determine that this participation was "good"? 

Mr Wright says he puts more emphasis on stu- 
dents' ability tcuapply their knowledge than' on writ-' 
ten exams, but/fig does not specify how much weiyht 
each type pf^erfo^ has.For example, he has 
not indicated b grade for dohn's project. He notes 
that the contract was completed, but we hfye np 
way of k nowi ng what grade John contracted for or 



what weighty his project worjc had in determining 
John's final grade. 5 

Another .major problem with the system hi Users 
is thai there is no table Jot cqnyertinjL non-letter 
grades into letter grades Jt is difficult to know whether 
the grade he gave John Wayner.was fair or not. Cer- 
tainly, it would be difficulrfor John hfmself to know o 
why he got a &+_ in Jhe counse., since Ihe drawing" 
assignments were the only type of perfbrTnarice for 
which he received letter grades. 

In the end, it appears that Mr. Wright uses his ow£ 
subjective "iu"dgment_ of a _ jstudent^ performance,* 
• rather than his grading system, as a basis for defor- 
ming student grades. ■ ~ 



Case Study 2: „ 

Mr Waite's grading system is shaky at best- He 
has riot explained to 1 Lisa, brjjresumably to the rest 
of his students, Just huw their grades are deter-, 
'mined; H« reports students' grades to tHerri in let- 
ters (Lisa got a C- on her exam), yet he uses points 
to determine their final grade. - - 

Furthermore, his' sample of performance mea- 
sures is quite limited: Lisa has a job. related lib the 
course, arid evidently her em 1 ploy er is very satisfied • 
with her bri-the-jbbp^ 

- not [ncludei^n-th^-jpb experience in his grading 
system; t ' 0 
j MbreoveV, Mr^Afeite is confused. about his qwn 
'grading system and has gi_yen_ Usa fpjse Informa- 
tion. A weiji^^ .50 for exams, and lab assignments^ 
does jriot mean that both contribute equally tp the 
final grade. The number of ppi;n_ts_fprfxarlis (300) js 
greater than the number r>* points" forjab assign- 
ments <1 bbj. Rather than'couritirig as half, Lisa's ^ex- 
ams count as 75 percent of her grade (150 points 
but of a possible. 200). ; . - ; * - ; 

Therefore, jf she getsla 70 on the last exam, her 
/grade would be figured as follows: 



V Weighted 
Welgnr Points 



Exams (3^ 70 pts.) 210 
Lab Alignments 
(5 @ 20 ptS.) 100 



.50 

.50 
Total 



105 



50 
155 



Using Mr. Vote's jrading scale, Lisa would get a 
C, not aft in the course; Furthermore, even if she 
. gets 100 poiriisibn the last exam, it is impossible for 
her to get an A in the course: - ._ . 



Exa/ns " 






(2 @ 70, * @ 100 pts.) 


240 .50 


120 . 


Lab Assignments 






(5 @ 20 pts.> 


100 : .50 


'50 


Total 


170 


1 - » 


% 






< 
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_ JfJLisa does geta S ijrthe course, there is ho way " Lisa'swbrk to the grade report. A letter grade of B 
for her employer to know what a fl means in terms will j\o\ jeflect the fact that Ljsa^ Jab [ work is out- 
of Lisa's performance unless Mr Vteite attaches stanBing, because her grade is an average of all her 
written comments or a more specific evaluation of work. 

• S , 

1 ■ - * * 

Level of Performance: Your written critiques of the teachers' performance should have covered the same 

5iai?T joints as the model critiques, jf you mis^ about any additipnal 

points yoa made, review the material in the information sheet, Grading Students, pp. 6-20, or check with 

your resource person if necessary. . * 





in 




Activity 




FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actual teaching situation/ determine student grades. 



As part of your teaching duties, devis» and implement an appropriate 
grading system for a fciass; This will include— 

• consulting LWilfi school officials, othe^ teachers, members of your 
advisory committee, students, arid parents as necessary to identify a 
system of grading that meets your needs 

• establishing standards of performance and informing students of 
these standards and the grades associated with each level of perfor- 
mance . * 

• determining student grades at regular intervals 



NOTE: Due to the riaturg of this experience, you will need to have access to 
an actual teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., four to six 
weeks). ".* . - . ^ 

As you complete each of the above activities, dbcument^our actions (in 
writing, on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange to have your resbUrfce persdn review your documentation. 

Your total competency will be assessed by youn-esburce person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 35-36. 



Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instalment, ydUr 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in determining 
student grades: •• J • ' ■■ ; 



•For a definition of "actual teaching situation," see the inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Determine Student Grades (D-5) s 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 

if, because of special circumstances, a performance component was riot 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A;box. * Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The grading system that thp teacher developed: 

1: was based on student performance objectives for the 
course \ 

2: sampled student' performance from all areas of th^ourse 



5. conformed to schoolwide grading policy 

6. was compatible with the grading system used by other* 
vocational teachers teaching related courses . . * 

7. - reflected the suggestidn?arid advice offered by members 
* of the advisory committee on behalf of employers 

8. provided an organized, convenient way of recording 
grades 

In determining student grades, the teacher: * i 

9. informed students of .the basis arid system f or determin- 
ing their grades 

10. maintained accurate arid complete records of student 
performance • : 



tern 



achievement 







J? J> 




□ □ □ 


an 




BBS 




□ 


P □ □ 


B B 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ B 


□ 


□ d □ 


B B 


B 


BSD 

c 


B B 


B 


B B B 


QD 


□ 


B B B. 


B B 


B 


B B B 


BB 




B B B 


B B 




B B B. 


B B 


□ 


BBS 


□ □ 
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: ff 

13. provided useful Information about students' achieve- 
ment to administrators and other teachers 'Within th§ 
school . . . . . i ; ; 



14. provided meaningful information to employers, parents, 
and others outside the school 



□ '□□a 

□ □ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses, if any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR; response, the teacher and resource person shoujd mefet to determine 
what additional activijies the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weafc area(s). 



ABOUT USING THl NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES " ' _ 



Organization . * 

Each module is designed to help youjjain competency In a 
particular skill area considered^mportant to teachfng suc- 
cess* A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information; some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve* the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience: The final experience in each module 
always requires you te. demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, ah iriservice teacher, oroccifpational trainer. 

Procedures t * 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need ndt cbfflplete any learging experience 
within a module if you alteidy have ttie skill needed, to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each leamy 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing yourpresent 'needs* and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: , 

• That-ypu.dp hpt_hjavej^ indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are cbmpetent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 

' thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area arid are 
ready, to i .complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" . . ' . \ 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence ahd Jiaye_ access to. an actual teaching situation, 
. make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
'son. I f yo u do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeaUhe experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
' sections of the module or other relaiedAciiyjties suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience.. , 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the finaLexperience. Any 
. time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested btfthe/esource perjion, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, ; or (5) completing Wto 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology - ^ 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you aqp 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or gther oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual, teaching Situation.. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to ttre 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience teter (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situartion).^ 
Alternate Activity or Feedback; An item that may substi- 
tute for rj^uir^_i|ems_that 1 due to special circumstances, 
you are unableto complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 1 
within iL vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobjle mechanics, welding, and elecs 
tricity. _•_ 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An jtem that js not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charA^of your educa : 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor; cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). \ 

Student: The ^rsplri who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service AreafcA major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, businessrarid office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industria[education: 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

> N/A:_ThejcJ-itehpn^^ hot met because it was not appli- . 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 

though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Filr: The teacher is unable jp peffpmthis skHHn an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perforin it. 
Good: The teacher is abli to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excel|en tj_Trie teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner 



Titles of the National Centers Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development and Evaluation 

if- 1 Pceparefof a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Sur vey 

A-3 . Re POrt Ihef in^^ 

A-4 Organize an OccupattonaJ Advisory Committee 
A-5 Maintain an OccupatJOnal Advisory Commmeo 

A -6 peyetop Prpgram GoaJs and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Ar-8 Develop > a Course of Study 

A £ 9 De^eJopCong-ilib^P^yam Plans ~ i 

Ar 10 Conduct aStudwtFoHow-UpSfydy * 

A- it ^vajuate Your Vocational Program ;. * . 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

S~ } Determine Needs and Intereste ol Sjudenis 

8 2 , Develop Student Performance Objectives, 

B-3 " Develop a Oriif of Instruction 

Br4 Develop a Lesson iPian L 

B-5 Select Student Instnjctional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made instructional Matenals 



Category C: Instructional Execution 



C-t, 
C-2 
0-3 
C-4 
C-5 

ex 

C-8 

G-9 

C-10 

C r 11 

C-12 

C-13 

C-14 

C-15 

C-16 

C-17 



Direct Field Trips _ : _ ** 

Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and Symposium's 
Empk3y Brainstorming. Buzz G/oup, and Question Box Techniques 
Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 

Direc^luO^DtJ^30rjaioTy£xpitfieoce 

P.'rf^Studenfarjn Applying Problem- Sotving Techniques 
Empkryjhe project Method t 
. intioaucea Lesson " ' ~ fjr 

, Summarize a-Lesson , 

Emptoy OraJ Questioning Techniques » ; - ' 
Employ Reinforcement-Techniques - - 

Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present ar iMjustjra_iedTa_fc ; 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill . * 

_Pj^9nstiaje^^ 

indrvidtialize Ijisjr^dri-v^ * ~ 

-f^ptoy the Team^eaching Approach tf 

WsojSubject Matter Experts to Present information - ~ * 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits - - - ~ r - -* 
Present Information with Modeis^Beaj_Ob^s^jaY^Barinei f^baids 
Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
present information with Filmstnps and Slides 
Present Information wrfn Eilms - I 

Present Information with Audo Recordings 

Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed instruction 

Present inf omratKjn with the Chalkboard arid Rip Chart "° 
Provide lor Students Learning Styles 



C-18 
C r t9 
G-20 
C-21. 
C-22 
C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
: C-29 
G-3Q, 

> Category D: instructional Evaluation 

P- 1 Establish Student Performance Criteria 
- .D-2 Assess Student Performance: Knowledge ' 

D-3 Assess Student Performance:' Attitudes 
. D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 
% P-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 * Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness m 

Category E: Instructional Management 

^z) P r Plect ^Jnstn^io^^Respurce Need^» T 

1 E ~ 2 ^aoage.-Your Budgeting end Reporting Responsibilities 
N E-3 Arrange for im^o^eraerif of Your Voc 'ttonaJ Facilities 
E^4 v Maintain a Fi(irx^_y»em___ 
E-5T . Provide for SkJoen/Safnty 
E-6 Prbvide forihe First Aid Needs of Students 
E-7 'Assist Stuarts in Develcp»ng Sett-Discipline 
~ E-8 Organize tta LYocaOpna! Laboratory 
E-9 Manage theVpcationaJ Laboratory 
E- 1 0 Combat Problems b^Studeht Chemical Use 

Category F: Guid^nc 



F-4 
F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



. Gather Student data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
Gather SlLKJent Data Tliroug^ Personal Contacts ' I 

UsoConferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

Provide information on Educational jind Career Opportunities* 

a Assist Students in Applying for Em^meht Sr Further. Education 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G- 1 Develop a School-Conjmuniry Relations i^Pian for Your VocationaJ ProgrSm 
Give Pr( sen tat ions to Promote Your VocationaJ Program 
Develop Brochures taJPromote^Your JifocilkxialProgram 
Prepare Djspjays to Promote Your VocationaJ Program _ 



G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 
G-6 



Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your VocationaJ Program ~ 
Arrange for Television and Radio Presenta^ons Concerning Your Vocational 

_ Program -J ^ 

Conduct an Open House 

Work with Members of the Community , t 

Work j«fita i^teana LacalEd^jcators 

Obtain Feedback about Your VocationaJ Program 

Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H- f Develop a Personai Philosophy Concerning VocationaJ student 
Organisations 
Establ'sh a Vocational Student Organization 

PrJp^eA^ocalibiialStjjaeotO for Leadership Roles 

Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Developing and 
Financing \_a Yearly Program of Actrvities. ; 

Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization % 

Guide Participation in Vocationaf Student Organization Contests* 



G-7 
G-8 
G-9.. 
G-10 



H-2 
H-3 
H-4 



H-5 
H-6 



Category!: Profeaskmal Role and Development 

i-i ^ 'KeepUptbDatePrbresslonrtiy 

1-2 Serve*our TeacbirigJ»rb1eMiba ... - 

1=3 ; Devetopan Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 

1-5 Obtain a-Surtable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide; Labcratory IHxperiences Prospective Teac^^ 

\-?. Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

i-S Supervise Stu^nt teachers 

Category J: Coordination of\Cooperatlve Education 

J- 1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocabona [Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendancer Trensfers^and Terminations of ConOp Students 

J-3 tn roll Students in YoutCftOp^rbo^am 

J=4 Secure Training Statkm for Yciur Co-Op Program 

J-5 PiaceCo-C^StudentaontheJ* 

J -6 Develop meTralhihg Ability of On-the-Jpb Instructors 

.4-7 CooMna!eXJn^e-Job_lnstTuotion * . • 

EyaJuate Ck>-Op Stunts' On -the- Job Perlormance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related instruction / , 

J- 1 q Supervise an Erhplbyer-Emplbyee Appreciation Event* 

Category K: Implementing Competency-Baaed Education (CBE) 9 

4<-i Prepare Yburseft for CBE - 

K-2 i Organize the ConienUota CBE Program _ _ 

K-3 pQrganze Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 ^ ^RbvKjeJnstructtonaJ Materials for CBE . • 

K-5 "^Manage Sw-OaSy Routines of YbutCftEJ^ram 
K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

a Category L: Serving Student* with Special/Exceptional Needs 



Pjrep^e_Y^rseUarSe>v^Exc^^ 
Identity and Pi^^^ 

Plan Instruction i_ter Exceptional Students ^ ; 

Provide Appropriate Instructional Materials for Exceptional Students 
Modify ma J^amfc^B^ 

Prprhpte Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students ; ^ . 

Use IristructionaJ Techniques to Meet the Needs of ExceptionaJ studenra 
Imprcrve Your Ckxnmunk^tion Skills 

Assess the Progress pf Exceptiona l Studen ts 

Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Social Problems 
Assist Era t'xmaJ Students in Devetopirtg Career Planning Skills 

Prepar k£y.^tk>naJ Students tor EnxJloyaWrty 

Promote Your VocationaJ Program with Exceptional Students ' 
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L-3 
L-4 
L-5 - 
L-6 
L-7 
L-8 
L-9 
L-10 
trli 
C-12 
L-13 

Category ffl: Aaaiating Students in Improving Their Basic Skills. 

M-1 Ass J 3t Students rn ^Achieving BasicJ?eadingSkiJls 

Assist Students n Developing Technical Reading Skills •■ 
Assist Students in b^proving Their Writing Skills 
Assist Students it* Improving Their OralC^mrmjhicatibn Skills 
Assist Students wi Impfpvjng Their Math Skills __ 
M-6 _Assist.SjudenisJnlrnp^ 
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Student Guidetp UsifKLPeh^swBasedTeajr^ Education MateriaJa '__ 

Pesource Person Guide to Using Performan ce-Bas ed Toacher Education Materials 
Guide to the fmplernentation 61 Performahce-3ased Teacher Education 
P«fiormar»ce-Based Teacher Education: The State of the Art, General Education and 
VocationaJ EducatjorK , 



M-2 
M-3 



M-5 



or I nf ormatlon regarding a vailGbility, and) prices of these materials contact — AAVIM, Amtricah Association for Vocational Instructional 
laterials, 120 Driftmier Englneerlny Center, University of Georgia, Athene, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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